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CO-OPERATIOd  i«  AGRICOLTURE. 


By  Me.  J.  C.  GEAY  (MiNCHESTEE). 


IDO  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  treat  the  subject  of  co-operation 
in  agriculture  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  expert  in  agricultural 
matters.  It  would  be  entirely  outside  my  province,  and  altogether 
beyond  my  powers,  to  attempt  to  instruct  this  Congress  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  purely  practical  side  of  agriculture.  Indeed,  I 
imagine  that  many  societies,  as  the  result  of  their  practical  ex- 
periments in  farming,  would  prefer  to  consign  the  subject  to 
oblivion,  and  rest  contented  with  other  spheres  of  activity.  And 
yet,  although  I may  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  soil  which 
may  be  made  productive  and  that  which  has  no  value  whatever, 
or  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  values  of  various  crops,  and  the 
best  methods  of  farming,  I hope  to  be  able,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a rank  outsider  as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  to  make 
a few  common-sense  suggestions  which,  if  put  into  practical  shape, 
would  make  it  easy  to  apply  the  principles  of  co-operation  to  agri- 
cultural industry  of  every  form  and  in  every  degree. 

Much  has  been  said  at  previous  Congresses  on  one  or  other  of 
the  many  phases  which  agricultural  industry  assumes,  and 
various  attempts  have  been  made  both  by  societies  and  individuals 
to  bring  the  practice  of  agriculture  into  line  with  co-operative 
ideals.  Many  of -these  attempts  have  resulted  in  great  loss  to  the 
societies  and  individuals  concerned,  whilst  others  which  have  been 
comparatively  successful  have  not  resulted  in  anything  which 
could  appreciably  afteot  the  course  of  agriculture  in  the  future. 
With  two  or  three  notable  exceptions,  all  these  attempts  at  co- 
operative agriculture  have  been  commenced  and  carried  on  as  a 
business  either  for  profit  pure  and  simple,  or  with  the  object  of 
providing,  under  the  best  conditions,  for  the  requirements  of  the 
stores  so  far  as  relates  to  agricultural  produce.  Some  societies  may 
have  had  a laudable  ambition  to  solve  the  land  question  by  purchas 
ing  a number  of  acres  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  their  members, 
both  as  workers  and  consumers.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  may  have 
decided  that  so  far  as  the  agricultural  worker  is  concerned,  his  con- 
dition, under  their  management,  should  be  far  superior  to  anything 
ever  known  before  in  the  agricultural  world  ; but  granting  all  this. 
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very  little  has  really  been  done  by  these  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
changing  or  improving  the  conditions  of  life  amongst  agricultural 
workers.  Whilst  the  advantages  offered  by  the  co-operative  store 
have,  in  districts  where  they  have  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  agricultural 
worker,  made  life  more  tolerable  to  him,  and  have  enabled  him 
and  his  family  to  enjoy  comforts  and  happiness  in  a greater  degree 
than  would  be  possible  otherwise,  still  the  action  of  the  store  has 
not  improved  his  condition  as  a worker  and  as  a wage  earner  to 
any  extent  capable  of  being  calculated. 

I may  as  well,  then,  declare  at  this  stage  of  the  paper 
that  the  main  idea  running  through  the  whole  of  it  will  be — 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  worker 
by  means  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  the  exercise  of 
his  industry,  and  that  the  workers  in  this  industry,  at  once 
the  most  ancient  and  most  important  of  all  industries,  shall 
be  enabled  to  rank  with  craftsmen  and  artisans  of  the  highest 
class,  instead  of  being  looked  down  upon,  as  at  present,  as  “ the 
poor  agricultural  labourer  ” — in  fact,  I propose  to  abolish  the 
agricultural  labourer  as  we  now  know  him,  with  his  brainless 
drudgery  and  his  indifferent  remuneration,  and  to  evolve  out  of 
this  somewhat  unpromising  material  a class  of  skilled  workers 
capable  of  using  the  land  as  a skilled  craftsman  does  the  raw 
material  on  which  he  works. 

Surely  this  subject  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  a Co-opera- 
tive Congress  composed,  as  it  is,  of  representatives  of  all  classes  of 
workers,  and  whose  object  is  to  improve  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  lives  of  workers  of  all  classes  and  of  whatever  degree.  When 
we  reflect  that  nearly  800, (XX)  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  are  stated  to  be  earning  their  living  as  agricultural  labourers 
and  farm  servants,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  to  be  a matter  of  no 
small  moment  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  as  to  how  and  in 
what  measure  these  people  and  their  families  obtain  the  means  of 
living.  Whilst  this  large  number  is  put  down  for  England  and 
Wales,  the  last  census  shows  the  number  who  live  by  agriculture 
to  be  even  larger  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  these  two  countries, 
however,  the  census  tables  make  no  distinction  between  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  and  the  farmer  who  farms  on  his  own  account, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  how  many  actual  labourers 
there  are  in  either  Scotland  or  Ireland.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  there  must  be  nearly  two  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
Eingdom  who  have  to  live  and  maintain  their  families  in  some 
way  or  other  on  the  wages  which  they  receive  as  agricultural 
labourers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  population  depending 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  agriculture  numbers  somewhere  about 
eight  millions.  I think  it  is  generally  recognised  that  there 
is  room  for  considerable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  worker,  not  only  as  regards  his  remuneration,  but 
also  as  relates  to  his  surroundings  and  general  prospects  in  life. 
No  doubt  there  are  industries  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  a sufficient  means  of  living  and  amongst  whose  workers 
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greater  misery  exists,  but  here  we  have  a vast  industry  which 
knows  no  particular  locality  or  district,  but  extends  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  a large  proportion 
of  the  population  of  this  country  work  and  live  under  conditions 
which  are  positively  deadening  to  growth  and  development  as  the 
generations  of  workers  succeed  each  other. 

The  land  laws  of  the  country  are  often  blamed  for  the  position 
of  agriculture.  There  is  no  doubt  much  to  be  said  on  this  question, 
but  as  I do  not  desire  that  this  discussion  should  drift  into  an 
argument  on  the  land  laws  and  the  reforms  which  may  be  required 
in  this  direction,  I refrain  from  enlarging  on  this  subject.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  when  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  fully 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  reforms  which  are  fair  and  equitable 
for  them  to  demand,  and  which  are  really  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  a great  national  industry  and  indispensable 
to  our  national  welfare,  then  our  legislators  will  have  to  legislate 
accordingly,  or  will  be  compelled  to  make  room  for  others  who 
are  prepared  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  nation.  In  the  mean 
time,  I am  content  to  take  the  land  laws  as  they  are,  and  to 
attempt  by  co-operative  action  to  obtain  whatever  reforms  may 
be  required.  It  is  the  more  important  for  co-operators  to  tackle 
.this  problem,  because  the  comparative  failure  of  agriculture  to 
remuneratively  employ  those  who  are  naturally  fitted  for  the 
occupations  it  provides  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  these  workers 
into  the  larger  centres  of  population  and  into  other  industries,  in 
the  hope  of  being  better  remunerated,  with  the  result  that  the 
centres  of  industry  which  have  been  flooded  with  the  labour,  which 
under  better  conditions  would  have  teen  employed  in  agriculture, 
have  become  the  home  of  misery  in  its  most  acute  form. 

That  there  is  remunerative  employment  in  agriculture  for  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  population  than  is  now  employed 
is  generally  admitted ; but,  in  order  to  employ  this  greater 
number,  it  is  necessary  for  our  methods  of  agriculture  to  be  com- 
pletely revolutionised.  The  farmers  of  this  country  are  perhaps 
the  most  conservative  and  least  susceptible  to  change  of  any  class 
of  men  in  the  whole  world.  They  see  other  countries  gradually 
and  surely  obtaining  possession  of  the  test  markets  of  this 
country.  Foodstuffs  of  foreign  production  to  the  value  of 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  are  consumed  in  this  country  every 
year.  The  greater  proportion  of  this  food  could  under  proper  con- 
ditions of  cultivation  be  quite  as  well  grown  at  home  as  abroad, 
and  its  production  would  find  employment  for  thousands  of  people 
who  now  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Our  farmers  stand  by  watching  this  displacement,  yet  utterly 
incapable  of  adopting  remedial  measures.  They  say  farming 
is  hopelessly  bad,  and  to  prevent  further  loss  they  ^adually 
reduce  the  area  under  cultivation  and  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  pasture  land,  endeavouring  to  economise  by  reduction 
in  the  number  of  labourers  required  on  the  land.  This  is  no 
remedy  even  for  the  farmers  themselves,  and  it  is  still  worse  for 
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the  labourers  who  are  dependent  on  agriculture.  Other  countries 
are  much  in  advance  of  us  in  this  respect,  and  have  recognised 
that  the  only  permanent  remedy  for  agricultural  depression  and 
the  only  true  solution  of  the  industrial  problem  which  is  involved 
is  to  be  found  in  “ co-operation.” 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  has  been  brought 
to  the  front  of  late  by  means  of  the  enquiries  which  have  been 
instituted  into  the  various  methods  adopted  by  agriculturists  to 
improve  the  condition  of  their  industry,  it  is  this — that  in  nearly 
all  countries  except  Great  Britain  co-operative  methods,  in 
some  form  or  other,  have  been  emplo5'ed.  The  Parliamentary 
Recess  Committee  for  Ireland,  of  wnich  the  Right  Hon.  Horace 
Plunkett,  M.P.,  was  chairman,  in  its  endeavours  to  promote 
industrial  and  agricultural  interests  in  Ireland,  sent  experts 
on  a mission  to  various  continental  countries  to  enquire  into 
the  methods  there  pursued;  the  result  being  the  publication 
of  a most  valuable  report,  which  shows  to  what  a great  extent 
the  principles  of  co-operation  have  been  applied  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  agriculturists.  Then  again,  the  reports  which 
have  been  published  by  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance 
Lave  revealed  to  the  few  who  have  cared  to  read  them  a vast  field 
of  co-operative  activity  in  many  countries,  and  yet  British  co- 
operators  are  slow  to  realise  the  lessons  which  are  taught.  Let  us 
tike,  for  instance,  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Comte  de 
M Ivocquigny,  submitted  to  the  International  Congress  held  at  Delft 

li  last  year.  He  says  : — 

“The  following  are  the  special  advants^ges  which  agriculture 
may  receive  from  co-operation  : 

« 1.  The  collective  buying  of  manure,  seeds,  machines,  and  of  all 

[;  raw  matters  or  products  used  in  agriculture  or  in  the  tilling 

of  vines. 

2.  The  collective  sale  of  agricultural  products. 

3.  The  transformation  of  products  with  a view  of  rendering  the 

sale  of  the  same  more  advantageous. 

I 4.  To  facilitate  work  by  the  use  of  machines  purchased  and 

owned  collectively. 

5.  By  the  establishment  of  co-operative  banks  to  obtain  credit 

on  the  best  terms. 

6.  A better  organisation  for  effecting  the  various  insurances 

against  loss. 

7.  The  protection  of  crops  against  various  causes  of  destruction 

by  means  of  collective  vigilance. 

8.  Improvement  in  stock  of  cattle,  cfro.,  by  collective  purchase 

and  ownership  of  the  best  animals. 

9.  Stores  for  the  supply  of  household  necessaries.” 

I have  quoted  these  suggestions  in  full  because  they  appear 
to  me  to  represent  so  completely  what  might  be  done  by 
agriculturists  themselves  to  improve  their  own  condition.  It  is 
said  that  France  has  at  the  present  moment  nearly  2,000 
agricultural  unions  or  associations  which  include  in  their  member- 
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ahJn  at  least  600  000  agrictilturists.  I am  indebted  to  M.  I^rnand 

SrLeton  (president  of  the  Soci6t6  d’  Agriculture  duGard.Fran^ 
for  Sme  Urination  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  agncultural 

holdings  in  that  country.  He  informs  me  that  it  is  estimated  that 

agifcufiure  occupies  18.000,000,  or  50  per  cent,  of  ^ 
tion  of  France,  and  that,  allowing  for  women  and  children,  it  may 
be  reckoned  that  the  nnmber  of  heads  of  families  en  a 
agriculture  is  more  than  4,000,000.  These  are  divided  as  follows  .- 

Landowners  cultivating  their  own  land. . . . . . . 2,450,000 

Small  holders  cultivating  their  own  land  and 
working  also  for  the  larger  holders 

Cnltivators  of  land  not  belonging  to  them 1,000, uuu 

Ihe  land  is  estimated  at  50.000,000  hectares  (a  hectare  is  about 
two-and-a-half  English  acres)  and  is  held  by  owners  in 
following  proportions 

Small  holders  owning  less  than  6 hectares /o 

Average  „ ..  ” 19"' 

Larger  „ „ from  5^0  200  „ la 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  small  holders  own  the 
most  fertile  land;  woods  and  forests  which 

bein<^  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  very  large  holders.  It  o® 
seen'by  the  above  figures  that  one-fourth  of  the  soil  of 
cultivated  in  small  holdings  of  less  than  15  acres  and  that 
another  three-eighths  consists  of  holdings  between  15  and  125 
acres.  The  owners  of  these  smaller  boldmgs  are 
their  families,  also  the  workers  on  their  land,  hence  they  ai^e  ^ust 
the  class  of  people  to  whom  co-operation  offeis  the 
advantages.  In  all  countries  where  cultivation  is  carried  o 
mainly  by  small  holders  the  conditions  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  extension  of  co-operative  effort.  On  the  other  hand  where  tire 
cultivation  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  t^i®  large  farmer, 
employing  the  labour  of  others,  co-operation  is  not  only  ditficuit 
to  practise,  but  it  is  of  little  value  to  the  bulk  of  those  who  aie 
dependent  on  agriculture  for  their  support. 

Whilst  in  most  other  countries  agriculturists  ^fve  adopted 
co-operative  methods  in  a variety  of  forms  for  t le  ^ 1 , . 
ment  of  their  position,  the  only  manner  in  whmh  co-operative 
action  has  been  attempted  to  any  extent  amongb 
of  this  country  is  in  the  direction  of  purchasing  ^ 

their  supplies  of  seeds,  manures,  or  maclunery. 
course  has  resulted  in  gain  to  the  farmer  as  far  a , . 

has  been  adopted,  but  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  any  ^ 
the  labourer  because  bis  employer  has  been  able  to  save  a 
few  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  seeds. 

What  is  wanted  is— co-operation  in  obtaining  land  for  culti- 
vation ; co-operation  in  applying  improved  methods  of  i^o- 
■luction;  co-operation  in  obtaining  and  dissemmaung  the  best 
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information  and  knowledge  in  scientific  culture,  especially  to 
training  the  agricultural  worker  in  the  highest  forms  of  agri- 
culture, and  giving  him  the  knowledge  he  should  have  in 
regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil ; and  especially  is 
co-operation  required  in  connection  with  the  disposal  of  the 
produce  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  markets.^  In  expressing 
regret  that  our  own  country  is  so  much  behind  Continental 
countries  in  the  application  of  co-o}>eration  to  agriculture,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Ireland  has  done  much  to  make  up 
the  lost  ground.  At  the  present  tiine  there  is  in  Ireland 
more  agricultural  co-operation  of  all  kinds  than  in  the  whole 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  Ireland  even  it 
is  too  soon,  as  yet,  to  ascertain  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  the 
condition  of  the  labourers  who  are  employed  by  the  farmers  who 
benefit  by  co-operation. 

I am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  co-operation  of  large 
farmers,  as  producers  and  employers,  much  as  it  is  to  be 
commended  in  every  way  and  from  every  point  of  view  so  far  as 
it  goes,  is  not  the  way  in  which  co-operation  must  ultimately 
reach  the  agricultural  worker  and  attain  the  highest  resmts. 
We  say  to  the  farmer,  By  all  means  adopt  co-operative  methods  as 
far  as  you  are  able,  in  order  that  you  may  obtain  the  best  results 
from  your  land,  and  inasmuch  as  you  are  benefited  by  co- 
operative  action,  see  that  the  position  of  your  workers  is  made 
more  attractive  and  remunerative;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  our  object,  which  is  to  alter  entirely  the 
conditions  which  now  control  the  lives  of  agricultural  workers. 

In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  I suggest  that  each  agricultural 
labourer  who  is  the  head  of  a family,  and  is  qualified  by  his 
knowledge  for  the  position,  should  become  an  agriculturist  on  his 
own  account— that  he  should  have  such  amount  of  land  as  he  is 
able  to  cultivate  allotted  to  him  for  his  own  use,  and  that  he  and 
his  should  be  rewarded  according  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 
The  conditions  surrounding  the  industry  of  agriculture  are  entirely 
different  from  those  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  regard  to 
most  other  industries.  In  the  large  manufacturing  industries 
we  find  that  by  reason  of  the  wonderful  machinery  which  has 
been  invented  in  connection  with  almost  every  conceivable  kind 
of  manufacture,  and  by  that  sub-division  of  labour  which  such 
machinery  has  entailed,  it  has  become  largely  a matter  for  the 
worker  to  see  that  the  machine  works  smoothly  and  that  it 
has  proper  attention,  and  good  results  will  naturally  follow. 

But  in  cultivating  the  soil  the  conditions  are  totally  different. 
There  is  no  employment  in  which  it  is  more  essential  to  have 
every  faculty  of  the  brain  and  every  part  of  the  body  thoroughly 

in  sympathy  with  the  work.  , * 

It  is  essentially  an  employment  in  which  the  individual  “ust 
be  interested  in  his  work  by  enlisting  the  active  co-operation  of  all 
his  faculties.  He  must  exercise  his  individual  genius  in  ma^g 
the  most  of  the  productive  qualities  of  the  soil,  and  he  must  be 
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.r,,.rpd  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  take  advantage  of  all 
^ nnrtunitierwhich  offer  to  increase  its  productiveness  by  all  the 
and  skill  which  science  suggests.  If  we  fail  to  recognise  that 
^ A'  irinn.1  pharactcr  and  adaptability  must  have  a large  share  in 
“i iH.  ‘o  bftearedWt  failure 
ffnrtR  to  annlv  co-operation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  It  is 
bv  inSfvrdual  effort  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  highest 
aSdbSt  reS  tom  the  land.  By  the  use  .of  moderate  capital 
and  the  application  of  scientific  cultivation,  it  is  possible 
?rom  a s3l  acreage  food  stuffs  to  an  extent  unknown  under  the 

fivstem  of  cultivation  usually  adopted  on  ® 

therefore  essential  to  educate  the  cultivator,  and  give  him  th 
Siowledge  necessary  for  him  co  use  the  land  to  its  / 

-tZrefore  as  brain  and  skill  must  count  for  much  in  this  in- 
creased productivity,  it  is  evidently  better  that  each  cultivator 
should  have  only  as  much  land  as  he  can  properly  use.  The  plan 
of  having  large  farms,  whether  owned  by  capitalists  or  co-opera^ 

tive  societies^  does  not  tend  to  develop 

character  of  the  hired  labourer  employed,  but  let  that  same 

labourer  realise  that  he  has  a certain  ind^kiU 

himself,  and  that  the  results  will  depend  on  his  activity  and  ski  , 

it  is  evident  that  the  producing  power  of  the  land  would  ^ largely 
increased,  and  the  reward  of  the  labourer  would  be  greater. 

That  this  individualistic  effort  can  be  carried  on  consistently 
with  co-operative  ideas  I firmly  believe,  and  will  endeavour  to  prove. 
There  should  be  co-operative  ownership  of 

nurchasing  of  all  requirements  ; and  co-operative  sale  of  all  pro 
duce ; but^  there  should  he  an  individual  interest  in  the  cultiva^ 
tion,  with  due  safeguards  against  any  encroachment  on  the 

interests  of  the  community.  . 

In  proposing  that  this  Congress  should  approve  the  application 
of  CO  operative  principles  to  agriculture,  by  pucouraging  the 
formation  of  societies  of  small  holders  for 
the  land,  I am  not  suggesting  any  new  thing. 

Congress  in  1895,  after  the  readmg  of  a paper 

prepared  by  Mr.  M'Innes,  the  chairman  of  the  present  Congress, 

the  following  resolution  was  passed 

“ That  this  Congress,  believing  that  principles  of  co-op^^^^^^ 
are  capable  of  being  applied  with  beneficial  results  to 
industry,  requests  the  United  Board  to  consider  ^ j 

preparing  some  plan  of  agricultural  ^ 

by  the  societies  generally  ; and  that  such  plan  slmu  x-  . 

the  question  of  the  ownership  or  rental  of  land 
bodies,  the  conditions  of  employment  remuneration  of  the 
labourer,  and  the  desirability  of  co-operative  a-griculture  ^mg 
conducted  bv  bodies  of  workers,  or  by  societies  specially  formed 
for  the  purpose,  or  by  distributive  societies,  either  singly  or  in 

Acting  on  this  resolution,  the  United  Board  appointed  Messrs. 
D.  M'Innes  and  Malcolm  Neil  as  a sub-committee  to  make  full 
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inquiry  and  report  on  some  plan  to  be  recommended  to  Congress 
for  adoption.  The  sub-committee  prepared  a report,  whioh  con- 
tains amongst  other  suggestions  the  following  recommendations : — 

1.  “ That  more  attention  than  hitherto  be  given  in  future  by  the 
Co-operative  Union  to  promoting  the  establishment  of  allotment 
and  land  societies  among  labourers,  and  in  helping  to  form  groups 
of  small  producers  into  co-operative  organisations  for  the  purchase 
of  farming  materials,  and  for  the  sale  of  their  produce. 

2.  “ That,  speaking  generally,  it  is  not  advisable  for  distributive 
societies  to  embark  in  dairying  or  farming  except  upon  land  owned 
by  themselves,  and  unless  they  have  a market  for  the  produce 
within  their  own  membership. 

3.  “ That  it  be  a recommendation  to  distributive  societies  in 
manufacturing  districts  to  federate  into  groups  and  establish 
collecting  and  buying  depdts  in  suitable  agricultural  centres,  to 
tap  the  sources  from  which  rings  of  middlemen,  who  control  the 
markets  in  *irge  towns,  are  supplied  by  the  lower  grade  of 
middlemen  or  hucksters,  who  collect  from  the  actual  producers. 
The  foregoing  applies,  among  other  things,  to  fowls,  ducks,  geese, 
feathers,  down,  eggs,  rabbits,  honey,  butter,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  all  kinds  of  provender.” 

The  report  was  submitted  to  the  Woolwich  Congress  in  1896, 
which  thereupon  passed  the  following  resolutions : — 

’{a)  “That  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  ‘Agriculture’  be 
approved,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  sectional  and  district 
conferences  for  discussion  during  the  coming  year. 

{b)  “ That  this  Congress  receives  with  satisfaction  the  report  now 
made  of  the  endeavours  to  establish  co-operation  in  agriculture  by 
means  of  societies  for  enabling  small  holders  to  cultivate  the  land, 
and  also  by  means  of  societies  for  the  purchase  of  farniing 
materials  and  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce,  and  that  the  United 
Board  be  authorised  to  help  these  efforts  as  far  as  possible.” 

It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  claimed  that  Congress  has  declared 
itself  in  favour  of  establishing  societies  of  small  cultivators,  and 
that  such  societies  should  be  recognised  as  part  of  the  co-operative 
movement  in  this  country.  But  what  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  ? Practically  nothing.  The  resolution,  like  many  other 
emotional  resolutions  passed  at  Congress,  has  been  handed  over  for 
consideration  by  conferences,  and  after  one  or  two  sympathetic 
resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the  conferences,  it  has  passed 
out  of  knowledge. 

Uowever,  the  Productive  Committee  of  the  Union  has  this  year 
taken  the  matter  up,  and  has  endeavoured,  by  means  of  conferences 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  interest  societies  in  the 
work.  The  Productive  Committee  drew  up  a set  of  rules  suitable 
for  societies  of  small  holders,  and  submitted  the  following 
recommendations : — 

1.  “ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  it  is  desirable  to 
endeavour  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
by  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies  owning  or  renting  land. 
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with  the  object  of  letting  the  same  to  agricultural  workers  for 
cultivation  in  lots  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  labourers  and 
their  families.  The  land  to  be  cultivated  on  co-operative  prin- 
ciples by  the  labourers,  as  members  of  or  tenants  under  the 
society  All  purchase  of  materials  and  sales  of  produce  to  be 
transacted  through  the  society.  The  profits  to  be  divided  amongst 
the  members  according  to  the  results  of  their  efforts  as  producers 

and  purchasers. 

2.  “That  the  capital  for  these  societies  should  be  furnished  by 
co-operators,  either  as  societies  or  as  individuals. 

3.  “ That  co-operative  societies  should  be  approached  with  a view 
to  taking  action  in  this  direction,  either  separately  in  their  own 
particular  districts,  or  by  federation  with  each  other  for  sectional 

or  district  effort.” 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  plan  of  small  holders’ 
societies  might  be  carried  out.  First  of  all,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
would-be  cultivator  should  have  the  knowledge  which  is  essential 
to  scientific  and  intensive  culture.  In  order  to  convey  the  know- 
ledge it  might  be  advisable  to  organise  technical  classes  and 
lectures  on  agricultural  subjects,  or  even  to  provide  a trained 
instructor  for  districts  where  it  was  intended  to  commence 
operations.  In  this  connection,  the  invaluable  article  by  Prince 
Kropotkin  on  “What  man  can  Obtain  from  the  Land,”  which 
appeared  in  the  Wholesale  Societies’  Annual  for  1897,  should  be 
read  bv  everyone  interested  in  the  subject.  Having  obtained  some 
of  the  'knowledge  required  for  scientific  cultivation,  we  next  want 
the  land  to  cultivate.  In  some  districts  it  may  be  difficult  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  land  necessary  for  the  purpose,  bu^ 
whei*ev6r  posBibl6,  it  is  advisable  that  the  land  be  purchased  and 
owned  co-operatively,  and  afterwards  rented  to  the  small-holding 

society. 

It  is  just  here.  I think,  where  the  function  of  our  great  Wholesale 
Societies  would  come  in.  Let  the  Wholesale  Societies  become  the 
depositories  of  the  surplus  capital  of  the  co-operative  movement, 
and  let  them  invest  this  capital  in  the  purchase  of  land. 
Then,  as  they  were  backed  by  the  accumulated  investments  of 
societies,  they  would  gradually  become  the  owners  and  landlord 
of  a vast  quantity  of  land  intended  for  co-operative  use.  Under 
the  system  of  intensive  cultivation,  land  would  become  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  remunerative  of  investments,  and,  besides  this, 
such  action  as  now  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  Wholesales  would 
go  far  to  solve  the  question  of  landlordism  and  the  land  laws 
without  any  appeal  to  Parliament. 

Having  got  together  the  labourers  who  have  been  properly 
trained  for  the  work,  and  having  land  in  the  possession  of  the 
Wholesale  Societies  as  the  co-operative  landlords,  we  then  require 
to  band  these  individuals  together  as  a society  of  Small  Holders,  so 
that,  as  a corporate  body,  they  would  be  able  to  rent  the  land  which 
they  require  from  the  co-operative  landlord.  The  society  of  Small 
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Holders  would  be  able  to  give  security  to  the  landlord  which  the 
individual  could  not,  and  they  would  also,  as  a body  corporate, 
taking  a considerable  number  of  acres,  be  able  to  obtain  better 
terms  than  it  would  be  possible  for  an  individual  to  obtain.  The 
small  holding  society  being  formed,  and  having  obtained  the 
necessary  land,  would  let  to  its  members  the  land  which  each 
required  for  cultivation,  but  no  member  would  be  allowed  more  land 
than  he  and  his  family  could  cultivate  by  their  own  labour. 
The  advantages  of  a small  holding  society  would  be  numerous. 
It  would  be  possible  for  the  society  to  arrange  for  a trained  expert 
to  give  instruction  on  the  best  methods  of  cultivation  ; expensive 
machinery  could  be  purchased  for  common  use  and  hired  out  to 
members ; all  requisites  such  as  manures,  seeds,  and  other  material, 
would  be  purchased  by  the  society  and  supplied  to  members ; and 
all  sales  of  produce  would  be  arranged  by  the  society,  which  would 
thus  be  able  to  make  special  terms  for  transit  of  goods  and  for  the 
sale  of  the  produce  outside  the  ordinary  co-operative  channels. 

Then,  for  the  intensive  culture  which  is  essential  to  obtain 
the  best  results,  and  to  compete  with  the  producers  of  other 
countries,  a moderate  amount  of  capital  would  be  required  by 
each  cultivator.  This  capital  could  easily  be  raised  by  the  small- 
holding society  itself  on  the  security  of  its  membership,  or 
advances  could  be  obtained  by  the  individuals  themselves  on  the 
security  of  their  character  by  means  of  co-operative  credit  banks, 
established  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff  in  his  paper. 
If  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Wolff’s  paper  are  followed,  a sphere  of 
co-operative  action  is  opened  up  which  few  can  realise,  except 
those  who  have  seen  the  operations  of  the  people’s  banks  in  other 
countries.  In  these  banks  character  is  reckoned  as  an  asset,  and 
the  poorest  member  of  a co-operative  bank  may  be  assisted  in  the 
employment  of  his  individual  talents  provided  his  character  and 
stability  is  appreciated  by  his  fellow- members.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  for  the  poor  agriculturist.  He  may,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  co-operative  banks,  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  make 
his  labour  remunerative. 

On  the  plan  which  has  been  but  roughly  outlined  in  this  paper 
I see  no  reason  why  every  agricultural  wcjrker  who  has  a brain  to 
nse  and  a hand  to  work  should  not  develop  into  a skilled  agricul- 
turist on  his  own  account,  instead  of  working  as  the  drudge  of  a 
master,  with  a remuneration  for  his  services  which  will  scarcely 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  much  less  any  of  the  luxuries.  Is 
not  this  work  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  co-operators  ? If  co- 
operators  determine  that  this  great  revolution  shall  be  accomplished 
it  will  surely  come  to  pass.  Our  power  is  unlimited  if  we  like  to 
use  it.  It  is  only  bounded  by  our  selfishness  and  caprice. 
Unfortunately,  in  co-operation  we  are  to  some  extent  bound  in  our 
progress  to  the  pace  which  is  set  by  the  least  informed  and 
least  enthusiastic  of  our  members.  The  enthusiastic  and  those 
who  see  immense  possibilities  in  our  movement  may  dream  and 
may  plan,  but  they  can  only  act  when  the  majority  of  members 
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are  persuaded  that  it  is  right  to  move.  And  to  our  shame  be  it 
said,  that  often  the  test  question  which  is  applied  to  every  new 
proposal  is  just  the  question  which  would  be  asked  by  the  most 
competitive  creature  in  this  moat  competitive  world — Will  it  pay  ? 
But  in  this  case  at  least  I could  satisfy  even  the  moat  ravenous 
hunter  after  dividends.  It  will  pay.  The  investment  of  co- 
operative capital  in  land  to  be  used  for  intensive  cultivation  by- 
individuals  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work  would  assuredly  be  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  yet  taken  by  co-operators.  The 
elevation  of  a whole  class  of  our  fellow-men,  whose  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  but  slightly  removed  from  starvation,  would  shed 
lustre  on  the  co-operative  cause,  and  would  add  stability  to  our 
country,  inasmuch  as  it  would  raise  up  a substantial  class  of 
yeomen-peasantry,  who,  whilst  working  for  themselves,  were 
banded  together  with  their  brethren  working  for  the  common 
good. 


APPENDIX. 

RULES  FOR  A SOCIETY  OF  SMALL  HOLDERS. 

(o)  The  roles  hereto  annexed,  entitled,  “ General  Rules  for  an 
Industrial  and  Provident  Productive  Society,”  and  numbered  1 to 
124,  shall  be  the  rules  of  this  society,  subject  to  the  special  rules 
thereof. 

(b)  The  rules  next  following,  numbered  I.  to  VII.,  are  the  special 
rules  of  the  society,  whereto  the  general  rules  therein  referred  to 
are  respectively  subject,  and  the  interpretation  clause  thereof 
applies. 

Special  Rules  of  the  Society. 

I.  General  Rule  3. — The  name  of  this  society  is  the 

Limited. 

II.  General  Rule  3. — The  special  object  of  the  society  is  to 
purchase  or  rent  land  and  buildings,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the 
same  to  its  members  for  cultivation ; also  to  carry  on  the  trade  of 
general  dealers,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 

III.  General  Rule  4. — The  registered  ofiice  of  the  society  shall 

be in  the  county  of 

IV.  General  Rules  7 and  19. — The  society  shall  consist  of  the 
special  members,  who  are  the  persons  by  whom  these  rules  are 
signed,  and  of  all  such  other  individuals,  societies,  or  companies 
as  the  committee  may  admit  from  time  to  time,  subject,  however, 
to  the  condition  that  no  individual,  other  than  a special  member, 
shall  be  eligible  for  admission  as  a member  unless  he  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  become  a tenant  of  the  society  in  respect  to 
a piece  of  land  of  not  less  than  two  acres.  The  agreement 
between  the  tenant  and  the  society  shall  provide  for ; — 

(a)  The  amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant  and  the 
dates  of  payment. 
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(/j)  Permanency  of  tenure,  so  long  as  the  stipulated  rent  is 
duly  and  regularly  paid,  the  land  properly  cultivated,  and 
the  tenant  does  not  commit  any  act  of  annoyance  to  his 
fellow-tenants. 

(c)  The  approval  of  the  committee  being  first  obtained  in 

regard  to  the  plans  of  any  building  proposed  to  be 
erected  by  the  tenant  on  the  land  before  the  erection 
is  proceeded  with. 

(d)  The  purchase  of  all  seeds,  roots,  manures,  &c.,  required 
by  the  tenant,  and  the  sale  of  all  crops,  produce,  and  live 
stock  produced  by  the  tenant  to  be  made  through  the 
society. 

(e)  The  terms  upon  which  the  tenancy  may  be  terminated  in 

case  the  tenant  fails  in  his  obligations,  either  as  regards 
the  payment  of  rent  or  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  or 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  guilty  of  any  act 
calculated  to  cause  serious  annoyance  to  his  fellow- 
tenants,  or  in  any  other  way  fails  to  carry  out  the 
conditions  of  the  agreement. 

{()  For  the  cessation  of  membership,  and  payment  of  share 
capital  on  the  termination  of  any  tenancy,  and  for  the 
payment  to  the  tenant  according  to  a valuation  for  the 
following  things : — 

(1)  Such  sum  as  would  fairly  represent  the  value  to  an 
incoming  tenant  of  any  permanent  or  other  improve- 
ments mentioned  in  the  first  schedule  to  the  “Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Act,  1883,”  or  in  sub-section  3 of  sec- 
tion 3 of  the  “Market  Gardeners’  Compensation  Act, 
1895,”  made  (whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  society)  by  the  tenant  on  the  premises,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  as  to  compensation  contained 
in  Section  6 of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883. 

(2)  The  cost  price  of  all  clover  or  grass  seeds  sown  on  the 
premises  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy  prior  to  its 
determination,  and  of  all  sainfoin  and  lucerne  seed 
sown  within  the  last  two  years,  provided  such  seed 
shall  have  been  sown  in  land  properly  cleaned,  and 
the  sainfoin  shall  have  been  mown  not  more  than 
twice. 

(3)  The  value  of  all  other  growing  crops  and  tillages  on 
the  said  premises. 

V.  General  Hale  30  (2). — The  amount  of  loans  which  may  be 
obtained  under  this  rule  shall  be  any  sum  not  exceeding  £2,000. 

VI.  General  llule  33. — An  individual  member  other  than  a special 
member  who  ceases  to  be  a tenant  may,  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
the  committee,  be  paid  oft ; in  such  case  his  shares  shall  be 
extinguished. 
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VII.  General  Eule  114. — The  dividend  on  share  capital  shall  be 
at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  net  profits  remaining 
after  providing  for  the  charges  specified  in  General  Rule  114  shall 
be  divided  at  an  equal  rate  per  pound  on  the  purchases  made  by 
the  tenants  from  the  society,  and  the  sales  of  produce  and  live 
stock  made  by  them  to  the  society.  Such  profits  shall  be 
apportioned  amongst  the  members  entitled  in  proportion  to  their 
purchases  and  sales  as  above  stated.  One-half  of  the  profit 
allocated  to  each  member  shall  be  paid  in  cash,  and  the  remaining 
half  shall  be  credited  to  each  member  in  proportion  as  he  is 
entitled,  as  share  capital  in  the  society. 


A WEEK’S  IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE. 

An  account  showing  the  quantities  of  certain  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural produce  imported  into  the  United  Kingdon  in  the  week 
ended  January  15th,  1898,  together  with  the  quantities  imported 
in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year : — 


1897. 

Quantities. 

1898. 

Animals,  living : — 

Oxen,  bulls,  cows,  and  calves  . . 

. .No. 

7,904 

« . • • 

11,279 

Sheep  and  lambs  

- .No. 

8,145 

. • • • 

8,749 

Swine 

. - No. 

— 

• • • • 

— 

Fresh  meat : — 

Beef 

.cwt. 

47,157 

• • • • 

77,351 

Mutton 

.cwt. 

82,715 

.... 

103,503 

Pork 

. c^pt. 

9,338 

. • • • 

13,836 

Salted  or  preserved  meat : — 

Bacon  

.cwt. 

116,016 

• » • • 

126,364 

Beef 

.cwt. 

3,934 

• • • • 

3,537 

Hams  

.cwt. 

26,416 

« • « • 

28,462 

Pork 

.cwt. 

2,646 

• • • • 

4,338 

Meat  unenumerated,  salted  and 

fresh 

.cwt. 

5,039 

• • • • 

5,440 

Meat  preserved  otherwise  than 

by  salting 

a .Cwt. 

7,857 

• • ♦ • 

8,196 

Dairy  produce  and  substitutes  : — 

Butter 

.cwt. 

69,630 

• • • • 

85,646 

Margarine  

.cwt. 

18,060 

15,969 

Cheese 

.cwt. 

27,622 

• • • • 

33,282 

Milk,  condensed cwt. 

Milk  and  cream,  fresh  or  preserved 

11,833 

• • • • 

14,119 

(other  than  condensed)  

. gals. 

36 

• • • « 

360 

Hggs  great  hundred 

172,783 

• • • • 

183,887 

Poultry  and  game  value  £ 

319 

• • • • 

32,614 

Rabbits,  dead  (not  tinned) 

.cwt. 

5,117 

• • • • 

3,967 

Lard 

.cwt. 

19,797 

* • • • 

43,265 

1897. 

Corn,  Rrain,  meal,  and  flour:—  , oor7  cnn 

Wheat  meal  and  flour cwt.  604,^0 

Bariev 265,070 

Oats cwt.  234,100 

Peas cwt.  41,603 

Beans*’!!! cwt.  ^-690 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  cwt.  958,700 


Quantities. 


1898. 


Fruit,  raw : — 

Apples  bushels 

Oranges bushels 

Lemons bushels 

Plums bushels 

Pears bushels 

Grapes  bushels 

Unenumerated bushels 

Hay tons 

Hops cwt. 

Vegetables: — 

Onions  (raw) bushels 

Potatoes  

Unenumerated value  £ 


46,392 

138,611 

33,590 

819 

394 

7,466 

2,327 

3,393 

84,055 

5,598 

15,086 


T.  J.  Pittas. 

Statistical  Office,  Custom  House,  London,  January  17th,  1898. 

OCCUPIEES  OF  LAND  IN  IRELAND  IN  1893. 

Not  exceeding  1 acre 55897 


1 QY».r#>  

55897 

1 to  5 acres  

62882 

5 to  15  ,,  

155925 

15  to  30  „ 

133442 

30  to  50  „ 

73843 

50  to  100  „ 

56629 

100  to  200  

22969 

200  to  500  

8270 

500  and  over 

Total 

571442 

Co-operaUvePrintid?  Society  Limited,  118,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 


/ 


